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followed, but industry generally kept to the
old ruts. In some branches of trade there had
been such little effort that industries which had
once been of importance had died out. The
iron trade, formerly so promiseful, was stagnant,
much as iron was required for the new manu-
facture of arms, and for other purposes. The
salt trade, too, had gone, and the salt deposits,
of which there was an abundance in the country,
could not be utilised because the art of refining
the mineral had been lost. The commercial
hope of the nation lay more in the enterprise
of its merchants, merchants' companies, and
mercantile navy. English merchants began to
be keenly alive to the advantages of foreign
trading adventure, especially in the direction
of the newly discovered countries of the west.
From this period dates England's rise as a naval
nation. Previously English ships had traded
chiefly with the Baltic nations, Western France,
and Spain. But these narrow limits sufficed
no longer. Rarely in former days had British
vessels ventured into distant seas ; even the
Mediterranean was little known to the native
mariner; but now, when the sea fever broke
out in earnest among the English people, there
was no sea too distant, no country too remote,
no people too savage for their hazard.

Few English kings have assumed the sceptre
under more hopeful circumstances than Henry
VIII. He was a prince of parts and promise,
and brought to his kingly office an amount of
frank geniality that augured well for the people
and for trade. It was not deemed any par-
ticular fault in him that he quickly squandered